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but that we had to wait for more favourable 
weather, which he thought would take place 
with the young moon five days hence. 

“ Thus ended our palaver, which, if it was 
not marked by those bursts of oratory peculiar 
to the Indians of the northern part of America, 
was remarkable to me for the earnestness with 
which it was conducted, and the characteristic 
countenances of the assembly. 

“It appears to be against their custom to per- 
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'collected by our Indians; and indeed the pul- 
py Arillus which surrounds the bean has an 
|agreeable vinous taste. ‘There was sufficient 
evidence that rats, agouris, monkeys, and pec- 
= were as eager afier the fruit as our 
‘ Indians, who, however, did not a a. 
‘ed with the fine aroma which the itself 
possesses, and which induced Linneus to call 
it the food of gods. We collected a number 
of seeds, of which I counted as many as 60 in 
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mit females or children to be present at their one capsule. They afforded us for some morn- 
consultations. A young girl, anxious to offerings the most delicious cup of cocoa | ever 
some cakes of Cassada in exchange for some | tasted. The flowering buds break through the 
tinkling ornaments, and too impatient to wait rough bark of the trunk in lieu of appearing 
till the conclusion of the palaver, unceremoni- at the tender branchlets, as in the generality 


| ously came into the hut, but she was as quick-| of trees. It is remarkable that Cacao in its 





Schomburgk’s Expedition. 


(Cuntinued from page 394.) 


ly expulsed as she had entered. 
| Those Indians who have kept aloof from 
ai : __ |intercourse with the colonists show the great- 
We had a grand consultation, to ascertain | est abhorrence for the use of pork. A strict 
how many individuals | could depend upon to! Hebrew could not reject it with greater loathing 
accompany me from Watu Ticaba to the Ta- ‘than does a Wapisiana. An old man of that 
rumas. Captain Wayapari summoned the | tribe, whose children’ had accompanied us on 
principal men into my hat, and opened the) a former journey, had permitted their doing so 
subject to them, Adopting the squatting pos-| only on the condition that they were never to 
ture peculiar to an Indian, he addressed him- jeat any viands prepared by our cook, for fear 
self to a Wapisiana, who, though by no means | he might have used pork in their preparation. 
old in appearance, seemed to possess great influ- | The objection does not, however, extend to the 
ence, and poured forth such a stream of words | native hog, which is eaten by the laity indis- 
that | was astonished at his volubility. His criminately. The native conjurers partake 
speech was unaccompanied by either gesticu-! put seldom of it.” 
lation or strong intonation, but flowed uninter-| Seventeen days were spent at Watu Ticaba, 
ruptedly for nearly halfan hour. Heto whom | yjz., from Fifth month 17th to Sixth month 
the discourse was addressed answered from| 2d; during which time “ the highest indication 
time to time by the monosyllable hm, some-! of the thermometer in the shade was 85° 1, 
times varied with ha. The harangue conclud- | the Jowest 72°. The black bulb thermometer 
ed, it was responded to by the Wapisiana, but | exposed to the sun rose on the 21st, at 4 past 
fortunately, at less length. I was silent and all | 12 to 125°; not surrounded with black paper, 
impatience for the issue. Saroreng—our in-| but equally exposed to the sun, 113°; in the 
terpreter—whose maternal language is closely | shade, 88°.” 
allied to the Wapisiana, did not betray the! On the 4th of Sixth month, Schomburgk 
nature of the colloquy either by a smile or the had reached the Tarumas, about midway be- 
motion of a muscle of his face. It would have! tween Watu Ticaba and the upper waters of 
been a violation of all decorum to interrupt the | the Essequibo. He “observed the remnants 
speakers, upon whom the eyes of the whole) of a large fire; and Saroreng, the interpreter, 
assembly were fixed; some squatting, some | told him that the people had lately burnt one 
standing like statues, but all preserving a pro-| of their dead.” He remarks that “ the Ater- 
found silence. ais are, as far as hé knows, the only tribe in 
“The arguments of the first speakers being | Guyana who place the dead on a pile of wood 
apparently exhausted, | expected that some of| and burn it: the ashes are afterwards buried. 
the other chieflains, of whom there were 4 or| ‘The towering stems of some palm-trees, 
5 present, would give their counsel. I fixed| which I consider to be a species of Euterpe, 
my eye upon an old man who, with one finger | really astonished me by their height. 
on his mouth, had such an intellectual counte-! one cut down, and it measured, without its fea- 
nance, that [ regarded him as the Solon of his thery foliage, 82 feet: its total length could 
tribe, and imagined he must be a Demosthenes | not have been less than 100 feet ; and, in spite 
in eloquence. I awaited his harangue with|of such a height, the circumference of the 
impatience, but he merely smiled. Wayapa-| trunk near the base was only 19 inches.” 
ri, now addressing himself to Saroreng, told} On the 6th,“ we had to cross numerous 
him to interpret to me that he himself would | swamps abounding in a species of Cacao. The 
accompany us, and procure moreover a suffi-| large melon-shaped fruits of all sizes, some 
cient number of people to carry our baggage ;| green, some of a bright yellow, were eagerly 





I had 


| wild state is found only in swampy, or, at best, 

moist situations. The trees which I observed, 
although of a peculiar growth, almost shrubby, 
‘and the trunk less developed than in large 
forest trees, often attained the height of 50 
feet.” 

On the 8th, the party arrived at the left 
bank of the Cuyuwini, a tributary of the Esse- 
quibo, where they found a Taruma village, 
consisting of three huts. 

“ In the provision fields behind my tent stood 
one of the finest trees | have ever seen in my 
wanderings. The compound leaf,the small leaf- 
lets, and indeed the whole appearance, bespeak 
it to be a Mimosa. Its whole height is 168 
feet; the trunk, from the base to the first 
branches, 73 feet. About a foot and a-half 
above the ground it measured only 27 feet in 
circumference, but ascended perpendicularly 
of almost equal thickness to the first branches. 
It appears like a slender column bearing its 
finely-formed leafy capital. Numerous nests 
of the Oriole, which generally build in fami- 
lies, were constructed on one of its branches 
near the summit, sure of being there unmolest- 
ed by either monkey or tiger-cat. The Indi- 
ans themselves seemed to have some regard 
for this singular tree: it stood amidst the pro- 
vision fields, and while almost all the other 
trees had been felled by the axe, this was 
spared ; which made its giguntic size appear 
all the more striking.” 

Descending the Cuyuwini, “ we entered the 
Essequibo on the morning of the 21st of June.” 
On the evening of the 23d a village of the Ta- 
rumas, consisting of two huts, was reached. 
* One of the huts was in the form of a common 
shed, the other circular, and perhaps from 45 
to 50 feet in diameter; rising, not like the ge- 
|nerality of huts, in a dome shape, but pyrami- 
‘dal. It was open above to allow the smoke a 
'free passage; and overtopped by a smaller 
| roof, to protect the inmates from the inclem- 
jency of the weather. A tree, taken out of the 
|ground with all its roots, but of which the 
| branches were cut, being fixed to the uprights 
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at about 5 feet from the ground, supported the | peared that some one of the votaries, had | | death, through the stony highways of the capi- 


smaller roof at ite upper end, while the roots 
served as pegs to hang up divers house- | 
hold utensils, caps, &c. The tree was stripped | 
of its bark and painted according to the Indian | 
fashion. 


—— 


| indulged too deeply, and preferred the cold wet | 


ground to his hammock, to which his better | 


half objected; and after a long debate, she| 


induced him, partly by good words, partly by | 


‘threats, to follow her into the house. The 


———— ———————— — — 





| tal. ‘All the night long, however, there was a 
most provoking indistinctness of intelligence as 
to the precise locality of the enemy which they 
were to combat. Meantime the sky grew red- 
der and redder, as if suffused with the hazy 


“| observed large baskets full of the leaves| mode adopted among the Warrau Indians in glow of a burning city forty miles off, and not 


of the Bignonia Chica, with which the Indians | 
prepare a red pigment called Caraveru. 


similar cases is admirable. When the men) 


with the reflection of any smaller conflagration 


The | are intoxicated with Paiwori, and the persua-|at a nearer distance. Spiral shoots, as of im- 


leaves are dried in the sun, and at the first ex- | sion of their wives remains without effect, the} mense volumes of sparks, were projected on 


posure, afier having been plucked from the | 
vine which produces them, they show the| 
abundant peculent substance which they con- 
tain. The artist of our expedition considers | 
the pigment equal to madder, 


women join together, and raising the refractory | 
votary of the Indian Bacchus from the ground, 


and with a rapidity truly surprising, lace him| 


place him with great agility in his hammock, | 


|the azure forehead of the sky; and at each 
deepening of the colour a shudder ran through 
the multitude, and women whispered to women 
their earnest hopes that no human creatures, 


It might form|in, where he remains like a mummy, or a|no mothers and young children, were at these 


an article of export if it were sufficiently known; | babe in its swaddling clothes, till he comes to| moments perishing in the flames. Sometimes 


the more so, as its preparation is extremely 
simple. 

“ ‘The Indians offered their services for fish- 
ing. We were told that Pacu and Haimura 
were very plentiful. ‘These two kinds of fish 
are here baited with the ripe berry of a species 
of Phytolacca, A bunch of these berries is| 
suspended about an inch or an inch and a-half| 
above the water; and should there be any 
pacu in the neighbourhood they are sure to be| 
attracted to the spot, and as they rise above| 
the water to seize the dainty morsel, the Indi-| 
an shoots them with his arrows. ‘This fish is} 
equally partial to the ripe fruit of the Lana 
(Genipa) ; but as the subtle fish might suspect 
some danger if the fruit were handled by man, | 
the Indian presses it without touching it with 
his hands, and puts it into a little basket made | 
of withes, which he suspends as in the former 
instance. 

** Numerous pine-apples of a superior taste, 
the orange-coloured fruit of a species of passi- 
flora, which the colonists in Demarara call | 
Scimitu, and large bundles of sugar-cane, were 
brought to us. Some of the cane measured) 
above 8 inches in circumference, and the joints 
were from 7 to 8 inches apart.” 

Schomburgk seldom makes. mention of dis- 
tances, and as the number of miles accom- 
plished in a day varied greatly, according to} 
the difficulties to be surmounted, we can form 
little idea of the length of his stages. It ap- 
pears, however, that 4 days more brought him | 
to another village of the Tarumas, upon the | 
Essequibo. He found the people in high glee, | 
celebrating some festival or drunken bout. 
These creatures appear to swallow intoxicating | 
liquors by boatsfull, for Schomburgk found in| 
the “ festive hut, a corial or boat 22 feet long 
and 34 wide, which had evidently been filled 
with their drink, but which was nearly empty 
to the dregs. Next to it stood a large trough 
about I5 feet long, 24 wide, and 14 deep, filled | 
to the brim with paiwori, which was yet to be| 
emptied before the feast should be over.” How 
many partook in this carousal he does not tell 
us, but as he had to shake hands with every 
body in the village, “ babes not excepted,” to| 
the number of 50, and as the women did not| 
participate, (so the narrative implies) nor the 
babes, as we may presume, we can form some 
kind of estimate for ourselves of the number of 
throats engaged in emptying the boat and 
trough. “They continued their amusement 
till far in the night. At an early hour in the 
morning, I was awoke by loud voices. It ap- 








his senses.” 
(To be continued.) 
—<—> > —- 


From Chambers’s Journal. 


Putting out the Aurora. 


Any one who has lived long in London, and | 
who has paid ordinary attention to the passing | 
occurrences of the hour, must have been start. | 
led more than once by the cry of ‘ Fire!’ and| 
the almost simultaneous rattle and rumble of | 
the engines consequent upon it. We have | 
often, during our residence in the great capital, | 
left our books and our comfortable chimney | 
corner to observe not merely the fire, and the} 
sublime spectacle which a large one invariably | 
offers, but the behaviour of the crowd, and to! 
listen to the conversation of those whose curi- 
osity was excited. Upon one occasion, in 
particular, we felt more than ordinary interest 
inthe cry. We heard ‘ Fire!—fire!’ shouted 
by numerous voices ; and turning out into the 
street in a cold night of December, saw the 
people gathering at their doors, or looking out 
of their windows, and the ragged urchins, that | 
always swarm in great cities, rushing towards | 
the supposed scene of the conflagration. The | 
sky was red as with fire. Each man asked | 
his neighbour where the mischief was. ‘ It is 
at Blackheath,’ said one : ‘ it must be there, or 
at Lee, or Lenisham, or Bromles—the glow is 
clearly in that direction.” ‘ Perhaps it is at 
Greenwich,’ saida second. ‘It is undoubtedly | 
in the vicinity of Greenwich,’ chimed in a 
third, ‘It is very awful,’ said a fourth. 
‘ There go a lot of boys after the engines,’ said | 
a fifth ; * they can tell us where the fire is.” A 
boy being seized hold of by the last speaker, 
he was asked where the engines were going to. 
‘Down the Kent road somewhere,’ said he; 
‘the flames are in that direction.’ And all the 
crowd looked, and so they were. Engine rat- 
tled after engine, followed at short intervals 
by rapid pedestrians of all ages, but chiefly by 
young men and women, eager to see the sight. 
Hundreds and thousands of people were astir 
in every quarter of the metropolis, many of 
them expressing the regret so common to the 
Londoners, that the conflagration was not in 
the immediate vicinity, that ‘they might enjoy 
the excitement and the luxury of looking at it ; 
and, to do them justice, the still greater ‘luxury 
and excitement of aiding to put it ont. All 
the night long the firemen were on the alert, 
buckling on their helmets, preparing their 
‘ hose,’ and driving, as on an errand of life or 





| the reflection grew fainter, and then a hope 


spread through the multitude that the worst 
was over, that the danger was past, that the 
fire had burned itself out, or that the engines 
had successfully battled with the destroyer. 
| Ultimately the reflection grew paler and paler 
still, and flickered away to nothing. ‘The peo- 
ple retired to their beds, and consoled them- 
selves with the idea that they should know all 


| the particulars of the fearful damage, and slake 


their * burning’ curiosity, in the newspapers of 
the next morning. 

The newspapers of the next morning did not, 
however, aflord the information desired. They 
had no accounts in large letters, or any letters, 
‘of the conflagration; and either those ready 
purveyors of intelligence were for once in 
arrear with a matter of public notoriety, or 
would announce it in the course of the morn- 
ing, and give it all the importance desirable 
from a second or third edition; or there had 
been a mistake altogether, and the supposed 
fire was no fire atall. The latter supposition 
ultimately proved to be the correct one. The 
people had been deceived. The reflection in 
the sky proceeded from a brilliant aurora bo- 
realis. ‘The firemen had had their labour in 
vain, and had returned home long ere morning 
with the full conviction of the delusion of which 
| they had been the victims. 

The incidént reminded us that men in all 
ages had made similar mistakes in the moral 


|world, and that this street occurrence might 


stand as a type and symbol of the oft-repeated 
efforts of ignorant men to destroy a glory 
which they did not understand—to quench the 
light of heaven upon the apprehension that it 
proceeded from a fire of the earth, and was of 
the earth, earthy; and to wage a finite war 
with the splendours of the Infinity. A great 
fireman of this class was ‘ Melitus, the son of 
Melitus, of the borough of Pitthos.’ He de- 
clared upon oath to the people of Athens that 
‘Socrates, son of Sophoniscus, of the borough 
of Alopece, was guilty of not believing in the 
gods which the state believed in, and of intro- 
ducing other new divinities ; that he was guil- 
ly, moreover, of corrupting the young, and 
demanded against him the penalty of death.’ 
The people of Athens believed that this fire of 
heaven in the soul of Socrates was a mortal 
and earthly fire that would damage their city. 
They listened, therefore, to the cry of ‘ Meli- 
tus, the son of Melitus, of the borough of Pit- 
thos ;’ they extinguished the life-light in the 
frail tenement of an old man’s body’ and found, 
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when they had done so, that there was an 
aurora still shining—an aurora of truth, which 
their puny efforts could not extinguish from 
heaven or from earth. ‘They, like the Lon- 
doners, had attempted ‘ to put out the aurora.”} Two boys, of nearly the same age, were 

When the Jews and the Romans, in the} one day amusing themselves with that danger- 


From the Anglo-American. 


Truth and Honesty. 


A LESSON FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


early ages of Christianity, and the Inquisition | ous, though not uncommon pastime, pelting | 


at a later period, sought by the cross, the rack, | each other with stones. ‘They had chosen one 
the stake, the boiling caldron, the thumb-screw, | of the squares of the play-ground, thinking by 
and the gibbet, to destroy Christianity in the| this means to avoid doing mischief. To the 
person of its most illustrious teachers, they | consternation of the thrower, however, a mis- 
made the same mistake. 
light of heaven to be an incendiary fire ; they | boy at whom it was aimed, entered the library 
strove to direct their powers of extinction | window of one of the lordly mansions forming 
against it: they brought out their terrible en-| the quadrangle. 
gines, they traversed the earth in search of the} ‘Why don’t you take to your heels, you 
spreading flames, that they might annihilate | blockhead ; you will have the police after you 
them. Allin vain. The glow was a glow in | 
the Infinitude ; the glory was from above, and | exclamation of his companion, and he caught 
all their efforts were unable to obscure it. | 
They could not quench the aurora. | 
One more instance will suffice. Friar Ba-| 
con, the greatest scholar of his age and nation,| ‘If your father is obliged to pay for this, 
was too wise for his time. His light shone| you will stand a chance of having a good 
too brilliantly before men. It was thought to| thrashing, Jack,’ the other boy urged. 
be the light of hell, and not of heaven—a fire} ‘ Never mind, Tom: leave me to myself,’ 
to be extinguished with as much promptitude | was the reply, and the young delinquent mov- 


spot. The author of the mischief still retained 
his thoughtful position. 


as possible, for the safety of the people. He | ed, with unfaltering step towards the door of 
was put into prison for being wise. He was} the mansion, the knocker of which he unhesi- 


tatingly raised. ‘The summons was answered 
by a footman. 

‘Is the master of the house at home?’ he 
with some diffidence inquired. 

* He is,’ 


‘ Then I wish to see him, if you please.” 


cut off from his friends, his studies, his books, 
and subjected to such cruel privations, that he | 
was ofien on the point of perishing with hun- | 
ger. He procured his liberty by chance, en- | 
joyed it for a few years, and was again, at the 
age of sixty-four, put into a dungeon, where 
he remained for ten years. They could not 
extinguish his light, however. It shines even 
yet. They could not put out the aurora. ‘No, that will not do. I must—indeed | 

There is no necessity for citing the stories|™USt see the gentleman himself.’ The ear- 
of Galileo, Harvey, Jenner, and scores of | B@stness and perseverance of the boy at length 


others equally appropriate. In all these cases | induced him to comply with his request, and 
the light was an alien light to the people. They | OPE"! the door of the library, he apologised 
saw it shining ; but not understanding it, they | for asking his master to see a shabby little fel- 
thought it could not be good; and not being low ; adding, that he could neither learn his 
good, that they were called upon to aid in the business nor get rid of him. 
work of its extinction. But in each case it} ‘ Bring him in,’ said the gentleman address. 
was too heavenly for them—it was beyond the ed, who, having witnessed the transaction, and 
reach of their water-pipes; and the ignorant | Overheard the conversation, was curious to 
* brigades’ bestowed their trouble in vain, in| know the object of the boy’s visit. The poor 
consequence of not being able to distinguish | child whose ideas had never soared above his 
the difference between a chimney on fire and | father’s second floor, stood for some moments 
the splendours of the aurora, in stupefied amazement when ushered into an 
The same causes are still in operation. Let elegant apaftment: but remembering the pain- 
us take care that by no fault of ours we run on 
any such foolish errands. If we see a great| ; ; 
light upon the horizon, do not let us hastily | regained his self-possession. 
conclude that because it has recently appeared | 
—because it was not there when we last look-| ing voice, ‘but | have broken your window. 





ver any message for you.’ 


ed—because we do not understand it—that it | My father is out of work just now, and cannot 
must of necessity be a light of mischief—the | pay for it, but if you will be kind enough to} 4, 
reflection of a conflagration—the result of in- | take the money a little at a time, as I can get 
cendiarism—a thing born of evil, and spread- | t, I will be sure to make it up;’ and as he 
ing evil—or that we are called upon, as good spoke, he drew a few half-pence from his | i 


citizens, to aid in its extinction. Let us be| pocket and laid them on the table. 
convinced, before we move in the matter, that 


They imagined the| sle, instead of resting on the shoulders of the | 


whilst you are standing staring there,’ was the 


‘That you can’t do, my man, but I'll deli- | 


| ful circumstance which had brought him into 
this scene of enchantment, he in some measure 


*[ am very sorry, sir,’ he began in a falter. | 


| you all—indeed | will, sir,’ and the poor boy 
burst into a flood of tears. 

‘Ll am glad you have so much consideration 
for your mother’s feelings ; and for her sake, | 
will trust to your honesty.’ 

*Oh, thank you, sir—thank you!’ 

‘ But when do you expect to be able to make 
me another payment? This is a very small 
sum towards the price of a large square of 
| plate glass ;’ and as he spoke he glanced at the 
\four half-pence which the boy had spread 
out. 

‘ This day week, sir, if you please.’ 

‘ Very well, let it be so. At this hour I 
shall be at home tosee you.’ Poor Jack made 

his very best bow and retired. 

| True to his appointment, our high principled 
| boy appeared at the door of Mr. Cavendish’s 
;mansion. As the footman had previously re- 


him by the arm in order to drag him from the | ceived orders to admit him he was immediately 
- 5 | 


| shown into the library. 

‘| have a shilling for you to-day, sir!’ he 
said exultingly, and his countenance was radi- 
}ant with smiles. 
| ‘Indeed! That is a large sum for a boy 
| like you to obtain in so short a time. I hope 
| you came by it honestly ? 
| A flush of crimson mounted to the cheek 
lof poor Jack, but it was not the flush of 
| shame. 

‘| earned every penny of it, sir, excepting 
|one my mother gave me to make it up,’ he en- 
|ergetically replied; and he proceeded to say 
that he had been on the look out for jobs all 
week ; that he held the horse for one gentle- 
man and had run on an errand for another ; 
in this way accounting for eleven pence. 

‘Your industry and perseverance do you 
| credit, my lad,’ Mr. Cavendish exclaimed, his 
| benevolent countenance lightning up with a 
jsmile. * And now I should-tike to know your 
| name and place of residence.’ 
| ‘IL will write it, sir, if you please. Indeed 
| I brought a piece of paper for the purpose of 
| putting down the money. I hope [ shall be 
|able to make it all up in a few weeks, for | am 
‘trying to get a situation as an errand boy.’ 


| *You can write then? Do you go to 
| school 1” 
| ‘Oh yes, sir. I gotoa free school!” And 


Jack stepped forward to take the pen which 
Mr. Cavendish held toward him. 

* You write a tolerably good hand my little 
;}man. You may I think do better than take 
janerrand boy’s place. Let me see if you 
| have any knowledge of arithmetic.’ 
| Jack stood boldly up and unhesitatingly re- 
| plied to the various questions which were put 
ito him. 
| That will do, my good boy. Now, when 
you think you will be able to come and 
| bring me more money 
| ‘1 will come again this time next week, if 
m alive and well, sir.’ 

‘That was wisely added, my lad; for our 


* % 2 , . . : . '™.: 
‘ That 8 an honest speec h, my lad ; but how lives are notin our own keeping. This I see 


it is not an aurora, and thereby save our zeal|/am [ to be sure that you will fulfil your en-| you have been taught.’ 


for the more profitable occasion when there| gagement?’ Mr. Cavendish returned. 


*‘Do|" Another week passed and again Jack aps 


may bea real fire in our own street ; and when} you know that | could have sent you to the} peared, but his countenance wore an aspect of 


our own house, or that of our neighbour, may | station house till the money is paid up 7 
be in danger of destruction. 


— 


break my dear mother’s. heart.’ 





‘Oh, don’t send me there, sir; it would 
[ will pay | unfortunate and have only a smal! sum to give 


sadness. 
‘1 am very sorry, sir,’ he said, ‘I have been 


Wis 


a 
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you. And as he spoke, he laid three penny-| 
worth of half-pence before Mr. Cavendish. ‘1 

assure you, sir,’ he earnestly added, ‘1 have 
offered my services to every gentleman on | 
horseback that | could see.’ 








For’ TheFriend.” | Persico Avenue, into which we next entered, 

THE MAMMOTH CAYE, | is quite a long passage. ‘The floor is compos- 

; ed of nitrous earth, dusty in places, and the 
SSP CHEN EE, Serves. finely arched ceiling ornamented with beautiful 
jon | white crystals, grouped in a great variety of 
‘1 believe you, my boy ; I am pleased with; Having re-united our forces, we were about | forms. At the great crossings four ways meet, 
your honest intentions. Perhaps you will| gathering up our lamps to proceed, when some | the windings of which are said to resemble the 
meet with better success another time. Let one proposed extinguishing all the lights, that | shape of the figure 8. ‘The Pine Apple Bush 
me see, you have now paid one shilling and} we might feel what total darkness was, It) was the limit of our wanderings in that direc- 
five-pence, that is not amiss for the time ;’ and| was done; and for some time after the last|tion—a noble stalagmite pillar, but certainly 
with an encouraging smile Mr. Cavendish suf- | glimmer had expired, we could fancy that our | requiring some imagination to find the resem- 
fered him to depart. |hands were visible when passed before our} blance to a pine-apple. A considerable part 
Though Mr. Cavendish had, from the first, |eyes. We were soon satisfied with this view | however has been broken off. On our return, 
concealed his intentions, his heart was planning |of the cave, and attempted again to get up a| when we had again with cautious steps crossed 
a work of benevolence, which was nothing less | light, but the matches first tried were damp) the old bridge, which spans the frightful chasm 
than to befriend the poor boy whose noble con- | {rom the moisture of Solitary Spring Branch, | leading into ‘The Bottomless Pit, we stopped at 
duct had won his admiration. For this end he|and would not readily ignite; and already | the ladder on our left, down which we follow- 
a few days subsequently paid the parents ajsome were speculating on the possibility of|ed our guide on our way to Gorin’s Dome, and 
visit when he knew that the son would be at| groping our way out, when a dry box was|entered The Labyrinth. The path here is a 
winding one, leading by water-washed cre- 





(Continued from page 398 ) 











school. He related the incident which had | produced by one of the company, for we had| 
brought him under his notice, and proceeded |taken the precaution to furnish each one with | vices, sometimes ascending, and again descend- 
to ask whether his conduct toward themselves |a supply. ing, and requiring the assistance of several 
was equally praiseworthy. A light was at last obtained, and we con-| ladders to enable the visiter readily to reach 
‘Oh yes, sir,’ exclaimed the mother, her | tinued our way back, towards the cntninan, |e point of destination. We came to a small 
eye filling with tears. ‘He has ever been a/until we feached The Giant’s Coffin. ‘Turn-| hole, a few feet square in the side of the pas- 
dutiful child to us, and always acts in this hon-| ing to the left, along an avenue which branch- | sage, which seemed to look into impenetrable 
est straight forward manner.’ 'es off behind this rock, we pass through The| darkness. Leaving the females of our com- 
‘ He has indeed a noble spirit, sir,’ the father} Wooden Bowl, a large chamber with a very | pany here, the men kept on after the guide, 
rejoined ; and [ am as proud of him as if he|low roof, and down The Steeps of Time, a} who thought they would be somewhat puzzled 
were a prince.’ rough, steep descent. to go where he was then going. And indeed, 
‘Would you part with him? Mr. Caven-| We stopped to drink at Richardson’s Spring, | on reaching what might be compared to the 
dish asked. ‘1 have something in view for|a small stream of clear water that comes out|top of a very irregular chimney, loosely built 
his future benefit.’ from under a large flat rock; and at a little|of large rough stones, with curved hollows 
‘Undoubtedly we would for his benefit,’| distance from this, came to the first pits of|eaten into them by the trickling water, and 
was the reply of both. much magnitude, we had met with. The} seeing the guide descend it, somewhat in the 
* Well, then, purchase him a new suit of ap-| general level of the path here is considerably | manner of a chimney-sweeper, the prospect 
parel with these two guineas, and bring him to| lower than in what is called The Main Cave, | did seem a little discouraging. Without much 
my residence this day week. I will acquaint|and in consequence, perhaps, there is much | hesitation however, they followed, and soon 
you with my views for him for the future.’ |more dampness. A deep gully, like those| found themselves at the bottom of Gorin’s 
Language cannot describe the heartlelt gra-| washed in alluvial soil by heavy rains, but} Dome, through a hole in the side of which, 
titude which beamed in the eyes of the happy | very deep and with perpendicular sides, came| far above, the females were seen projecting 
parents, nor could they find words to give it|from the right, winding obliquely across our) their heads. A brilliant light brought into 
utterance. path. Side Saddle Pit was the first portion | view a grand and magnificent spectacle. _Pil- 
When next onr young hero came into the| of it to which we came, and this reached far| lared walls 300 feet high, projecting masses of 
presence of his benefactor his appearance was | above as well as below where we stood, as if| rock, and dark unpenetrated recesses above 
certainly altered for the better, though no dis-| we were in a tunnel of a mine intersecting in| and beyond, filled the minds of some of our 
advantages of dress could rob his noble coun-| the middle of its height, one of the perpendi-| company with such emotions of sublimity as 
tenance of its lofty expression. Mr. Caven-|cular shafis. Our guide threw down a lighted | were almost overpowering. 
dish had previously made arrangements for | paper, which illuminated the sides and bottom,} Having now completed our wanderings for 
him to become an inmate of his own house,|and disclosed to us the wavy folds into which | the day, we resolutely, yet with yearnings for 
and had also entered his name as pupil in a| the rock was thrown, resembling in shape the|the farther interior, set our faces toward the 








neighbouring school. graceful outline of a crimpled curtain. 

John Williams is now receiving a liberal! Just beyond this, a ladder enabled the visiter 
education, and enjoying all the advantages|to descend into parts of this chasm, where 
which wealth can procure. Such a sudden|a passage branches off to Gorin’s Dome. 
change of position and prospects would in many | Leaving that for a time, we went forward to 
instances prove injurious to the moral charac- |The Bottomless Pit. Here the gully crosses 
ter, but with a mind based upon the solid prin-| the Cave, and until within a few years entirely 








} 





entrance, where we arrived about 8 o’clock ; 
having been occupied with our subterranean 
travels about ten hours, and walked according 
to the guide’s estimate, thirteen and a-half miles, 
with but little fatigue, though a part of our 
company a few weeks before could not walk 


more than a few squares without suffering. 


ciples which our young friend possesses, little | prevented all access to the regions beyond, the | Indeed, we were much surprised at the amount 
fear may be entertained that such will be the| most beautiful part of the whole. Now, a| of exertion we could readily make in the cave. 


result. | rough wooden bridge has been thrown over it, 
The above little sketch is authentic in every | and it was not without a feeling allied to awe, 
respect excepting the names of the parties con-| that we stood on this and gazed down into the 
cerned. The events occurred a few months|deep abyss. The lighted paper that our guide 
ago, and are here made public with the hope | threw in went down, down, down, but burnt 
that the truth and honesty, and judicious be-| out or was extinguished, before it reached the 
nevolence exhibited, may stimulate others to| bottom, which we were told was 180 feet dis- 
“ go and do likewise.” tant. The drapery of the rocks here, and in- 
—_—— deed in almost all of the pits in that neighbour- 
Set bounds to your zeal by discretion, to| hood, presents the wavy appearance already 
error by truth, to passion by reason, to divi-| described, and which we admired so much at 
sions by charity. — Anon. | The Side Saddle Pit. 


This power of endurance and facility of motion 
arise from several causes ;—the purity of the 
air, said to contain an unusually large propor- 
tion of oxygen gas, the uniform and cool tem- 
perature, always remaining at 59°, and. the 
mental excitement arising from the sight of so 
many new and wonderful objects, all probably 
contribute to produce this effect. 

Before we came into the open air, our guide 
advised us to sit awhile upon a large stone, at 
the mouth, that we might gradually become 
accustomed tothe change. Some of the party 
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THE FRIEND, 





being desirous to feel the full effect of the tran- 


sition, heeded not his advice, but went imme- 
diately forward. The change was very strik- 
ing. The air was hot, and the sweet odour of 
the grape blossoms, and the smell of the leaves 
and plants, seemed very strong to us, who had 
been for several hours in an atmosphere al- 
most totally devoid of scents of every kind. | 


drawing of that comfortable sensation, my in-| heart to salute it in this manner, “ Let the 
ward view seemed to be directed to one of the | peace of God rest upon this house!” which | 
above-named places, as if | had seen it with did with my hat in my hand: but lest they 
the eyes of my body, and an impression was should have apprehended the putting off my 
made upon my mind that I was to visit some | hat to be some conformity to their ceremonies, 





of these places; to which | was freely given 
up ; and [ only waited for the proper time which 
then seemed to me not yet come. From that 


Such was the effect upon us, that the short | time, till | imparted it to my friends, which | 
walk from the mouth of the cave to the hotel, | suppose was ten or eleven months afierwards, 
proved much the most difficult portion of the| | had it in my view almost, if not quite, every 
day’s labour. | day, and as | was graciously kept all along 
| resigned and willing, | witnessed the saying 
of Christ to be true, “ My yoke is easy and 
| my burden is light ; " 


(To be continued.) 





Selected. 


| informed them of the contrary ; and after | 
had put it on, they seemed not at all offended, 


either with my plain speech, or with my hat, 
though their’s were off. 


The chief magistrate 
told me he had heard of my intention of hav- 
ing a meeting, therefore he had sent for me 
in a friendly way to advise me to desist, for it 
was contrary to their law, and that he should 
be sorry to act as his station would necessa- 


LET’S SIT DOWN AND TALK TOGETHER. | 


BY THOMAS MACKELLAR. 

Let's sit down and talk together, 
Of the things of olden day, 

When we, like lambkins loosed from tether, 
Gaily tripped along the way. 

Time has touched us both with lightness, 
Leaving furrows here and there, 

And tinging with peculiar brightness 
Silvery threads among our hair. 


Let’s sit down and talk together ; 
Many years away have past, 

And fair and foul has been the weather, 
Since we saw each other last. 

Many whom we loved are living 
In a better world than this, 

And some among us still are giving 
Toil and thought for present bliss. 


Let’s sit down and talk together ; 
Though the flowers of youth are dead, 

Sweet ferns still grow among the heather, 
And for us their fragrance shed. 

Life has a thousand blessings in it 
Even for the aged man, 

For God has hid in every minute 
Something for our eyes to scan. 


Let’s sit down and talk together ; 
Boys we were—we now are men; 
We meet awhile, but know not whether 
We shall meet to talk again: 

Parting time has come ; how fleetly 
Speed the moments when their wings 
Are fanned by breathings issuing sweetly 
From a tongue that never stings ! 

—<——_—— 


From the London Friend. 


CLAUDE GAY. 


An Account of a Journey to the Islands of 
Guernsey, Sark, Alderney, and Jersey, and 
to High and Low Normandy, and Picar- 
dy. By Craupe Gay.* 


A little while before our Yearly Meeting in| 
London, in 1775, as | was going one Third- 
day from London to Plaistow, to our week-day 
meeting, | was favoured in Plaistow-lane with 
the feeling of good in an extraordinary manner, 
beyond anything I had ever experienced be- 
fore. My heart was tendered, and joyful as 
in the Lord’s presence, though I saw nothing, 
nor heard words for some time, when these 
words were brought to my remembrance, “ All 
things shall work together for good to them 
that love God :” on the remembrance of which 
my heart was still more deeply affected, though 


I was not yet apprehensive of any particular 


duty required of me. But before the with- 





* From an unpublished manuscript. 


so that | was not weary |rily require. I acknowledged the kindness of 
‘in waiting for the time, but liked my bur- his warning, but let him know at the same 
-_ 2 - time I did not intend to desist, but if in the 
Having heard nothing of dissatisfaction from | course of the discharge of my duty I should 
any one, | proceeded to lay my concern before | fall under the pe nalties of their laws, | was 
our Monthly Meeting, which appointed some | ready to submit to such penalties, rather than 
Friends to prepare a certificate; and when | be unfaithful. But he effectually prevented 
had so done, | thought I should be quite easy |my having any public meeting the day | had 
if Friends should not approve of my going. It |hired the room for, by forbidding the man to 
was with me that month as if I had not had | let me have it; and to have attempted to meet 
the concern before, excepting that |.had some |in the street, would have been like Petticoat- 
hope that if Friends should concur with the | | lane, London, it was so narrow. It seemed to 
proposal, the feeling of the concern would re-| me, [ was to let it rest till | had been to the 
turn when | received their certificate ; so that | other two islands, so | met that First-day only 
I was during that month in a quiet, passive, | with the family of the Friend I boarded with. 
waiting sense. And when Friends were sign- | In the course of the week, I hired a sailing- 
ing or ready to sign it, the sense of that duty | boat to carry me to Sark, lodged there a few 
returned upon me as I expected. | days at a private house, of sober, cleanly peo- 
The next thing was to lay my concern be-| ple, and had an unexpected meeting at a public 
fore the Quarterly Meeting. In the meantime|house. 1 thought I had but little service if any 
I went to pay a visit to our worthy friend, |in the place ; “however, at my return, | felt 
John Griffith, who told me that when he had | sweet comfort and peace, 
heard of my concern it did him good, and all} When I came back to Guernsey, I took the 
that he said to me on the subject was encour- | first opportunity of a ship sailing for Alderney. 
aging. | was obliged to lodge there at a public house. 
~ When I returned, I attended the adjourn-| The man was willing to let me have a room 
ment of the Quarterly Meeting, and the next| for meetings, provide od I could get leave from 
week proceeded on my journey. Besides what | | the Governor. I went, therefore, to the Gov- 
Friends thought proper to furnish me with, our |ernor’s house, but he was then at Guernsey. 
friend, John Fothergill, gave me an unlimited | | His son, who was deputy-governor in his ab- 
letter of credit, which | had no occasion to use, | sence, received me civilly, read my certificate, 
having more than sufficient without it. | and spoke well of the order of Friends in that 
The First-day following, | was at the two| particular, but told me he could not give me 
meetings in Barking. Afier the last [ took | leave to have a meeting, that such a thing had 
leave of my wife in “that love which outward | never been in the island before, &c. At last 
separation does not lessen, and came towards | he told me, his chief jurisdiction was over the 
London, lodging at Stratford, at our friend | soldiers, and he would have me apply to the 
Michael Cobham’ s, as | had ofan done before, | magistrate, and if he gave me leave, he would 
and have often done since. I appointed no| not interfere, and that if he should see the ma- 
meeting in England, but was at those which | gistrate he would speak to him himself. I 
were held in course, in my way. * * [| think| went to the magistrate and told him my busi- 
I was at Southampton but two or three days | | ness ; he told me the deputy-governor had spo- 
| before a ship was ready to sail for Guernsey, | ken to him, but that such a thing never was in 
in which I took my passage. We had fair|the island. At last, he said, he would neither 
weather, and were but one night and two days | give leave nor forbid me; ond as | wanted no 
on the waters. further leave, 1 thought that would satisfy my 
When I came to Guernsey, [ met with a|host. But I considered his room would be too 
person born and brought up amongst Friends, | small, and | chose to have a meeting after 
who, | was informed, had refused to take an! their worship was over, so that I might have 
oath in their court, and had been admitted to| the more people ; so | had a meeting in a large 
take an affirmation. I boarded chiefly with| yard, like an orchard. Amongst the compa- 
him, free of cost, but lodged elsewhere. ‘The|ny was the priest of the parish, who was not 
first thing that appeared to me in the discharge | willing to come in his priestly dress, lest he 
of my duty in the place, was to hire the larg-|should intimidate me. The peuple behaved 
est room I could get, to have a meeting in,| soberly and attentively. After I had spoken 
which I did. But the chief magistrate having |a little while, I felt a stop, and the priest, ap- 
heard of it, sent for me, and | went to him. prehending I had done, bade his parishioners 
When I came nigh the house, it sprang in my| mind what they had heard, and make their 
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a little, and having put on my hat to with- 
draw, he came in an affectionate manner to 
take hold of my hands. 

I had in that island, which has but one par- 
ish, three meetings out of doors, and three 
within. Those out of doors were appointed ; I 
spoke French in them; those within doors 
were occasional and unexpected, and among 
English people, or such as understood it, so | 
spoke English in them. When I apprehended 
I was pretty nearly clear of that island, I went | 
to lodge at the harbour, that I might not miss 
the first opportunity of returning to Guernsey. 
1 lodged at a widow’s, born and brought up in 
our Society in England, as | was informed, 
and who still retained a love and value for 
Friends. ‘The priest whom I have mentioned, 
came to see me every day, and sometimes 
twice. He asked several questions concerning 
us, our principles and manners, and seemed to | 
be satisfied with the answers! gave him. | 
think I was twice at his house ; several others 
invited me to their houses, who seemed desir- 
ous to be further informed concerning our 
principles and practices. Whilst I was in Al- 


profit of it. When he had done, I spoke again witness of God is his Word, the Word of Lik, 





derney, a Friend from Bristol, Matthew Wright, 
came to Guernsey, and | was glad to see him 
on my return. | believe he was of good ser- 
vice in the cause I was engaged in. 

Before I went to the two above-mentioned 
islands, I had an inward view of the situation 
of the souls of the inhabitants of Guernsey in 
general, and I was going to speak of it, but I 
was made sensible it was to be put by for the 
present. On my return from Alderney, I was 
inclined to write it and get it printed, which I 
did, in the French tongue, of which here is a 
translation. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF GUERNSEY. 


My friends of both sexes.—As I was pass- 
ing along your great street, one market-day, | 
saw with the eye of faith, your souls, as being 
of the blood of the redemption of Jesus Christ ; 
my heart was lively touched, penetrated, and | 
tendered, with the sense of it, even into tears. 
Therefore | beseech you, in the name of this 
divine Saviour, do -not defile those souls, so 
dear and precious, by any wilful sin; and, | 
amongst other things, do not take the holy 
name of God in vain, for the Lord will not 
hold him guiltless who taketh his holy name 
in vain. God is wiiling to save you, why 
should any one of you be willing to lose and 
destroy yourselves? Give attention to it, 
Abstain from drunkenness and from every ex- 
cess, and even from every appearance of evil. 
Love one another, as Jesus Christ hath loved 
you. Apply yourselves to the witness of God | 
within you ; and in your submission and your 
obedience to his holy discoveries and manifes- 
tations, he will do much more for you than all 





you could hear from me or any one else. And 
although it is in the love of the Gospel, that I 
invite you to come and taste how good and 
merciful the Lord is to all those who return 
unto him with full purpose of heart, neverthe- 
less, | am but a poor instrument who stands 
as much in need of his preserving help in the 
hour of temptation, as any of you. But this 


which is able to save your souls. Amen. 
CLAUDE Gay. 
Guernsey, Ist of the Seventh mo., 1776. ' 





the castle with him, which | did; he had a de- 
sire | should preach to the soldiers, but | had 
nothing to say to them by way of preaching : 
he showed me all the places of the castle, but 


_ | 1 took but little notice of them. We dined at 


Before these lines were printed, if not before | 


they were written, as our friend, M. W., was) 


to go nigh the chief magistrate’s house, | de- | 
sired him, if he had freedom in his mind to| 


call there, and inform the magistrate | should | 
be glad to have another opportunity with him | 
before I left the place, if he would be so kind | 
as to send me word what time would be most! 
suitable for him. What discourse passed be- 
tween them | cannot tell, but the Friend in-| 
formed me, the magistrate had then no objec- 
tion to my having meetings in the island, So) 
| had a meeting the next First-day, in the| 
room which | had hired before ; but though it | 
was a large room, the largest | had seen in the | 
place, it proved much too small, and the part| 
of the street opposite the house, and the pass- | 
age to the room, which is pretty large, were | 
crowded with people who could not get in, so| 
that it would have been difficult for me to have 
got out after the meeting, though the people | 
behaved not amiss, had not the Governor of| 
Alderney, who was present, taken me by the 
hand, and led me not only through the room 
and the passage, but a great way into the 
street, till we were out of the crowd. 

Some of the people who could neither hear 
nor see me were displeased ; and some desired 
me to have a meeting in a large place where 
the inhabitants who bear arms are sometimes 
exercised. [| told them I could not engage, I 
rather thought I should not have a meeting 
there, but if | should apprehend it to be my 
duty 1 would give them timely notice. Not- 
withstanding, | gave them no expectation, | 
was ipformed the branches of the trees sur- 
rounding the place were ready to break for the 
multitudes that were upon them, and that the 





| place was quite crowded with people on foot 


and on horseback, so that it appeared really 
dangerous to be present; I was also told that 
the Governor of Guernsey and the chief mag- 
istrate was there. When | heard of their be- 
ing there, I concluded to go and see them, that 
they might not think I made a diversion of the 
people. ‘The governor received me courte- 
ously and kindly; he told me he thought if 1 | 
had been there it would not have been possible 
that I should have been heard; that he had 
seen many people together before, but never 
so many atonce. He offered me breakfast ; I 
excused myself by telling him | had already 
breakfasted, and we parted very friendly. 
Thence I went to the chief magistrate, who 
received me pretty much as the governor had 
done: after a little discourse together, and 
having desired me not to resent his first oppo- 
sition to my having a meeting, he told me | 
might stay in the island as long as | might 
think proper, and act in every thing as | might 
apprehend to be my duty, and that he was not 
afraid | should do them any hurt. He offered 
me a glass of wine, but I excused myself by 
telling him I seldom drank between meals. 
Several other persons invited me to their houses, 
particularly an officer at whose house I was, 
three or four times. He invited me to go to 


the house of an inferior officer, who was a re- 
ligious man in his own way ; so were several 
of the soldiers. 

I had been to the printer’s to desire him to 
print me as many copies of the Call to the 
People as he could for a guinea. He was not 
at home, but his men printed me 1500: Our 
friend M. W. having with me translated it into 
English ; he had 2000 of them printed at his 
own charge, for the same price. Aflerwards, 
I had 2000 more printed in French for a gui- 
nea, Some of them were sent to the two islands 
where 1 had been; some were reserved for 
Jersey, where there is no printer, but the great- 
est number were disposed of in Guernsey. Our 
friend M. W. was not only of service in this 
particular, but he also paid for the room | had 
hired for the meeting. 1 mentioned that many 
persons in Alderney seemed desirous to be fur- 
ther informed of our principles and doctrines, 
and in consequence | wrote to some Friends to 
send some of our works there, and gave a 
direction. 

Apprehending myself clear of Guernsey, I 
took shipping for Jersey; M. W. saw me on 
board, and we took leave of one another. 
Arriving in Jersey, I found two sober father- 
less sisters, daughters of John and Margaret 
le Caplain, who, with their mother, sit together 
in silence every First-day, about from eleven 
o’clock till one, with their door open to any 
that will sit with them. I sat with them, whilst 
I was in the island, with a good degree of sat- 
isfaction, and.I saw no other particular thing 
| had to do there, except dispersing some of 
the papers I had brought with me. But hear- 
ing of a woman in the country who was in 
great distress concerning her salvation, | found 
a drawing in my mind to go to see her. The 
poor woman was so much wearied out, that 
she had not strength to come from her garden, 
where she was, to the house, though but a few 
yards distant. Some chairs were brought out, 
and after we had sat a few minutes, | said to 
her, and to about ten or twelve others present, 
what came upon my mind, and it seemed to 
me that I left her better. 

(To be concluded.) 





Extract from an Epistle of Wm. Edmundson’s, 
WRITTEN IN JAMAICA, 1671. 


Therefore all arise, and come forth with the 
Seed Royal that all we have may be in the 
hand of the Lord, as an offering and sacrifice 
to Him, which is but a reasonable service ; for 
we are but stewards of what we have, and 
must give an account to God : wherefore, take 
heed of being linked and married to your shops 
and trades, or merchandize, whereby you are 
incumbered, let and hindred from coming to 
meeting, serving the Lord and doing his work, 
as though your work and business must be 
done first, and the Lord’s last. Would not 
you blame and be angry with your servants, 
that would prefer and do their own work and 
business before yours, and be so incumbered 
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THE FRIEND. 


ed? Be ye therefore careful that the Lord’s 
business be first done, and his truth and con- 
cerns thereof preferred before all, that you may 
receive an answer from the Lord, ‘* Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Dymond’s Essay on War. 


is understood, was intended to be extensively | 
circulated, as a means of checking the spirit of | 
war, so rife throughout the country; and as 
an encouragement to those who may feel inter- 
ested, the following is communicated. 


| but not in a right spirit: they were the cause 
\of long discourses, and greatly displeased tbe 
Lord and his faithful people. 
path on the left hand, and there was a great 
| darkness, and a stiff-necked people, that were 


Sor breaking down the orders and good rules 


| that the Lord had established in the church.— 
| Then my soul was filled with sorrow and cries 


- .,|to the Lord, seeing the great danger both of 
The recent edition of that valuable work, it | these were in.—Then the Lord was pleased to 


show me [the true] path ; and the Lord’s peo- 
ple were in it, and had the strong line of justice 
and true judgment; the Lord’s Holy Spirit 
and heavenly presence is their guide. 





Lhe writer, having a year or two since pre- 
sented a copy of that work to a respectable 


him, that he had been very much pleased with | 
it; that he had read it very carefully, and had 


1 saw another | 
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and busy therein that your business is neglect- their own wills and were very fierce for order, |The unhealthy climate extends to only a short 


distance from the seaboard. As you ascend, 
the healthiness of the country is equal to that 
of the tropics generally. The inhabitants are 
negroes, warlike and rude, but eager for trade, 
except on the Middle Niger, above Iddah, 
where they look like Arabs, are more civilized, 
and congregate in towns so large that one 
town was estimated to contain 20,000 souls. 
These are prejudiced against strangers from 
the West by stories of Arab dealers from across 
\the continent, who are anxious to monopolize 
| the trade, 

| The requisites for a successful commerce in 
these regions are iron steamers of compara. 


“Lam moved to warn all you who are stiff’ tively light draught and great engine power ; 


and sturdy in your own wills to stand still,| hardy and discreet officers, trading managers 


fe ‘and turn in your minds to the heavenly gift; | of great tact, and crews mostly of African 
sarang ofa western town, and one who had | i, itis the true wisdom and blessed know-| blood. 
been a military officer, was lately informed by | 


ledge ; and you will learn to know what the 
good and acceptable will of the Lord is; and 


“Ivory, vegetable tallow, peppers, indigo, 
cotton wool, palm oil, a sort of caravances or 


; |if you speak in the meeting, it wi -ase | hari f , i ; i 
examined the Scriptures to see whether they you spe ieeting, it will be to please | haricot beans, dye woods, timber woods, skins, 


fully sustained the views taken by the author ; | 
and that the more he examined the sacred wri- | 
tings, the better satisfied he was of the sound- 
ness of the Peace principle: and added, “* We 
have been very much for the war in our 
neighbourhood.” 

He stated further, that he had sometime | 
since held a conversation on the subject with 
a Preacher of the Methodist persuasion, who 
told him, he had never before thought much 
about it, but appeared to be pleased with the| 
opportunity, and enlightened by the views pre- 
sented, 

The informant also stated, that sometime 
after this he heard of his friend’s preaching a 
Peace Sermon, and that some of his congrega- 
tion had been rather restive under it: he there- 
fore sent him the copy of Dymond ; which in 
due season was returned, with this remark, 
“that he had never experienced what true reli- 
gion was until he had read that Book.” ‘The| 
informant further observed, that he had con- | 
versed with many others in his neighbourhood, | 
and added, if you can give me another book | 
that will convert as many as that one has done, | 
I shall be glad to have it. M. 


—— 


The Three Paths, 


Copy of a manuscript found amongst the pa- 
pers of our deceased Friend, ‘Thomas Wilson, | 
in his own handwriting, not printed in the two 
first editions of his Journal. 

“As | was deeply exercised in my mind 
about the things of the living God, and the 
holy order of the blessed Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus, it was opened to me that all concerned 
Friends that speak in Men’s Meetings ought to 
wait for a due inward feeling of the heavenly 
gift ; and as that gives an understanding, then 
speak in, and minister in the order of Jesus 
which is holy ; then all that [they] speak will | 
be for promoting the way of Truth, and keep- 
ing all professors thereof in faithfulness and 
true obedience to the Lord. 

“| being thus in a travail of spirit, the state 
of men’s meetings as they now are, was set be- 
ore me ; and I saw three sorts of men speak- 
og, and they were in three paths :—Qune sort 

as on the right hand, where they ran on in 





God and for His honour, not your own ; for 
you strive for honour in a carnal mind, and 
seek not the honour of the Lord, but are in 
great presumption.” 

—eeE— 

Length of the human Hair.—The ordinary 
length of the hair of the head, as deduced from 
its measurement in women, ranges between 
twenty inches and a yard, the latter being 
considered.as unusually long. But in some 
instances the length is much greater ; as in the 
case of a lady in whom, I am informed, it 
measures two yards, and trails on the ground 
when she stands erect. When, however, hair 
is kept closely shaved, it appears to become 
persistent, and at the same time increases in 
strength and bulk. It has been calculated by 
a curious investigator (Wiihof) that the hair 
of the beard grows at the rate of one line and 
a-half in the week ; this will give a length of 
six inches and a-half in the course of a ye 
and for a man of eighty years of age, twenty- 
seven feet which have fallen before the edge of 
a razor. Such an amount of growth appears 
in nowise remarkable when we learn from 
Eble that in the prince’s court at Eidam there 
is a full-length painting of a carpenter whose 
beard was nine feet long, so that when engag- 
ed at work, he was obliged to carry it in a 
bag ; and that the burgomeister, Hans Stomin- 
gen having upon one occasion forgotten to 
hold up his beard, trod upon it as he ascended 
the staircase leading to the council chamber of 
Brunn, and was thereby thrown down and 
killed.— Wilson on the Skin. 





Progress of Discovery in Central Africa. 
—We learn from the London Spectator, that 
individual enterprise bids fair to aecomplish 
results in Central Africa, far beyond those of 
Governmental action. Captain Becroft, under 
the auspices of Robert Jameison, a Liverpool 
merchant, has succeeded in establishing the 
fact that the interior of that continent is acces- 
sible for navigation to Timbuctoo, so that only 


4, | a comparatively short time. 


|and a great variety of produce that is but 
|slightly known, invite the trade.” 


a ee 


Borers.—We are informed that the borer 
is making fearful havoc, the present season, in 
ithe apple trees. ‘Those who have trees, espes 
| cially young ones, should examine them imme- 
| diately, and if they are infested with this pest, 
take measures for their immediate destruction, 
Their haunts may be discovered, by searching 
jabout the root of the tree, where the chips or 

borings which they make will be found. A 
sharp-pointed pen-knife and a piece of wire (a 
knitting-needle answers) are all the tools that 
are necessary for this purpose. Having made 
a sufficient opening in the bark, at the place 
indicated by the borings, the wire is then intro- 
duced into their hole, and shoved forward to 
the extremity where it will crush the intruder. 
A man may clear a large orchard of them in 
If they are neg- 
lected, many trees will be destroyed, and others 
so much injured, that it will take them a long 
time to recover their vigour.—New England 
‘armer. 





For ** The Friend.” 
LEMON-HILL IN AUTUMN. 
Tenth month 24th, 1846. 


Retired from city noises, and from streets 

Crowded with multitades intent on gain, 

Or eager after pleasure, we have come 

Where Lemon Hill its varied surface rears 

Beside the clear dark waters. "Tis a day, 

Lovely as sun,—blue sky,—white floating clouds,— 
And the light softening haze of autamn.tide 

Can make it. Here we tread with loving hearts, 
Mid those we love, whilst round on every side, 
Scenes rich in beauty waken us to joy. 

The full fresh breeze is thinning off the leaves, 
Frost-touched to loveliness, from pendent boughs, 
Where late it rocked them in its gentle moods, 

Or whirled them in its wild ones. Now its wing 
Sweeps mightily the river, tossing up 

From its dark beautiful bosom, white-tipped waves, 
To flash in golden sunlight, and to melt 

Like snow flakes in the waters. Beautiful !— 


forty miles of the great river remain to be ex-| Most beautiful the scene around ;—the trees 
plored $ and has discovered that the Niger is | Have on their richest mantles ; the fresh hue 


the key to several regions of beautiful and fer- 
tile country, peopled by divers races, and offer. 


Of spring-time yet adorns the stately pines, 
Which stretch their horizontal arms abroad 
Proud of their changeless verdure. All beside, 


ing opportunities for an incalculable commerce. | Have put their green robes off, or wear them fringed 
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With borders of rich purple,—pink,—dark red,— 
Deep brown,—bright orange,—or the varying tints 
Which glow on summer evenings curtain folds, 
Where glorious hues commingle and show forth 
Colours we have no names for. Beautiful, 

The Schuylkill sweeps before us,—southward now 
Its infinite wind-waked waves are rolling on, 


Whose sun-touched points, bright sparkling burning 


spots, 
Seem as innumerable twinkling stars ;— 
Bright constellations, flashing gloriously 
O'er the dark night of waters. O how sweet 








THE FRIEND. 






\logy, Astronomy, Chemistry, and the Latin 
language, are taught in both schools. In 
addition to which, in the boys’ school, the 

_— seer of the Mathematics, and the 
ee ~~ | Greek language ; and in the girls’ school sew. 

THE FRIEND. ing and the French longue aid taught. 

———————_—————_ |__ The writing department in the boys’ school 
| NINTH MONTH 11, 1847. is under the care of William Fife ; that in the 
= ——= (girls’ school under the care of Benjamin Ea- 


That solemn sweetness which finds vent in tears, 
O may it tend in all our hearts to waken 

A holier gush of thankfulness, to spread 

A grateful awe, upbearing praise and prayer. 





m . "he Washi ‘kins, Pains are tak i i 
This fresh-winged breeze ;—it shakes the beautiful President Polk and the War—The Washington en to imbue the minds of 


leaves 
Aronnd the bright-eyed asters, which still show 
Unfaded flowers beside our every path. 
See from yon slender chestnut-tree, a leaf 
Clad in unwonted richness, flickers down, 
Till caught upon the aster bloom, it shows 
New tints of loveliness, amid the flowers. 
The wind that dropped it amid kindred brightness, 
Now bears it off,—up tosses it in glee— 
Then lets it fall, slow sinking to the earth, 
To perish in its beauty. 


Come, let us enter the piazza high 
Of this deserted mansion, and look forth 
On the green earth, bright waters, noble trees. 
The beautiful, surrounds on every side. 


Here 
With those we love about us,—what could more 
The eye or heart desire, From this old house 
Fading in time-worn grandeur, we may gaze 
On Nature’s beauty, and on.Art’s great works. 
Before us Fairmount rises, with its base 
Half hidden by the trees, which grant the eye 
Short glimpses of the water-works below. 
O beautiful are those young vigorous trees, 
Which decorate and veil man’s mighty works; 
And beautiful the white walls peeping through, 
Their green out-spreading branches ; — beautiful 
Yon summer house upon the water’s marge, 
And that, which perched upon the rocky side, 
Amid the leaves, shows forth its white-ribbed dome. 
The bridge is keautiful, which o’er the stream, 
Spreads its light arch, and beautiful beyond, 
The stately city sitteth like a queen. 
Westward, the river’s farther bank is seen 
Rearing bold front, with trees and herbage crowned. 
Around its foot the labour-hewn canal, 
Stretches its snaky length, whilst through its locks 
Boats now are passing, messengers of trade, 
And ministers of profit, See how bright 
The molten silver of the sun-kissed stream 
Shines through yon young slim locusts, whose green 

hedge 

Shoots up in beautiful groups along the edge 
Of the green hill we rest on. 


Let us leave 
The mansion, and beneath the tall old trees, 
And through the bushes ramble, for a time. 
Above, the locust hangs its long flat fruit, 
So sweet to school-boy taste,—and here the eye 
Rests on a yellow butterfly which keeps 
Around the asters in this sunny nook 
Where the cold wind scarce reaches him ; he seems 
A poor weak child of summer, who has lived 


- Almost beyond the flowers. We scarce can find 


One Golden-rod in beauty; they have felt 

Like the whole lovely summer-sisterhood, 

The frosty blast, and wither where they late 
Shed cheerful brightness.— Here the Burning-bush 
Hangs out its scarlet berries,—yonder leaps 

A frightened rabbit, whom I well nigh touched 
Whilst bending for a Golden-rod whose bloom 
Seemed almost at its richest. O*er our heads 
The crows are flying noiselessly across 

Ti.e clear blue sky,—the sparrows flit around,— 
The goldfinch shows his yellow plume, and here 
A solitary grasshopper is taking 

His huge ungraceful leaps, whilst every where 
The swarming crickets seem intent to make 
Their feebler imitations. All is joy 

Amid these scenes of quietness and peace. 

O, as a feeling of the beautiful 

Comes spirit-soothing from the varied forms 

By art or nature moulded, raising up 

A quicker pulse of gladness, or awaking 


_ correspondent of the Baltimore Patriot says :—I under- | the scholars with a knowledge of the truths of 
| stand, from pretty good authority, that the President|the Gospel as held by the religious Society 


| makes no count at all upon a speedy peace, and that,!of Friends. a , 
| for the future, he is not going to be over anxious to | , and to guard their morals from 


bring peace about. The cost of the war troubles him | contamination. 
some, but by degrees he hopes to get over that.” 





| We should hope that the sentiments attribu- Teachers Wanted for Evening Schools. 


| ted to the President in the foregoing paragraph, | Male and female Principal and Assistant 
are unfounded. If he has become inditierent|/Teachers for each school for five evenings 
to the destruction of human life, and the resto-' (from Second to Sixth-day evening inclusive,) 
ration of peace, will it not be the duty of the in each week during the season. On behalf of 
citizens of the United States who are conscien- the Managers “ Association of Friends for the 
tiously opposed to war and bloodshed, to re-| Free Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons.” 
monstrate again earnestly with Congress, at an Apply early to John C. Allen, Nathaniel H. 
early period in the coming session, against this| Brown, Edward Richie, or Israel H. Johnson, 
flagrant violation of the spirit and principles of Committee. 

Christianity, and solicit their efforts for the) Phila., Ninth month, 1847. 

speedy termination of the war upon Mexico. ceosion 
| On what ground can we hope for the bless- TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS 

ing of Divine Providence, if we advocate, or! s ; oo 
|look with apathy at the slaughter of our fellow | h ubscribers and agents are reminded that 
men, or the infringement of their rights and volume is near its close ; and that — 
property. ‘The measure ye mete shall be mea-| "4¥© not complied with the terms, payable - 
|sured to you again. We have been through | 22Pance. It would be an accommodation to 
| mercy, kept from civil war among ourselves, the publishing department, if all dues, including 
‘and from any very extensive inroads of a for- the current volume, could now be paid = 
eign enemy, but how soon our manifold trans- The bills sent out at the close of Vol. 19, will 
gressions may be permitted to punish us—how be a guide to subscribers who received them. 
| Soon our cup of iniquity may be full, and dig-|Others paying what they suppose to be due, 
cord and destruction may enter our borders—| Wil! be informed of the state of their accounts 
we know not. Because peace has so long by the acknowledgment of their remittances. 
been enjoyed, we may think to put the evil day oe 
afar off, and say in our hearts, there is no} WANTED 

| danger,—yet how are the seeds of strife and} A lad about 15 or 16 years of age, as an 
convulsion, strewing over our land. What apprentice to the Retail Drug and Prescription 
_scenes of havoc have been acted on false pre- business, Inquire at No. 84 Mulberry street. 
texts in various parts of the Union. Private! 


i a. 7 ; | SS 
Tt ne evide ntly increasing. Perhaps not Diep, at his residence in Delaware county, the 26th 
|a day passes without some outrage being per-| of Seventh month, 1847, Georce Martin, in the 61st 
'petrated, and published through the country,’ year of his age; a valuable member and elder of Chi- 
‘familiarizing the people with deeds of blood— chester particular and Concord Monthly Meeting. 
jand may we not fear, preparing the hardened hee: 7 a es = pe — 
}and unprincipled to commit such acts upon a eee ee 


’ and much esteemed and respected by all his acquaint. 
larger scale, when the stream of violence may |ance. The removal of this our dear friend, will not 


be wrought up to an overflowing scourge. |only be sensibly felt by his family, and the religious 
| | Society to which he belonged, but by the community 


oe jat large. His close was quiet and peaceful, and he 
FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. | has left a good savour behind him. 


These seminaries were opened for the Fall} 
‘and Winter Session, on Second-day the 30th) i. Souy Lywas Samira printer, sued’ 20 jomte; 6 
jult., the Boys’ School anante = Cherry near member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. His ‘il. 
Ninth street; the Girls’ on St. James near ness was short and painful, but he was enabled in 
| Sixth street. | much patience and submission to bow to the dispensa- 
The attention of the members of our Religi- | tio of Him who doeth all things well. 


| ous Society, is invited to the advantages offer- , at Columbus, N. J., on Fourth-day, the 1st 
ed in these Schools. The course of instruc-' instant, whither she had gone for the benefit of her 
| tion pursued in them respectively, is well health, Saran K., wife of Newberry Smith, in the 
| calculated to ground the pupils in a knowled | 68th year of her age. This dear friend was a valued 


a a overseer of the Northern District Monthly Meeting of 
| of the branches pertaining to a thorough Eng-| this city, and was much beloved in the aes of het 
| lish education, as adapted to each sex. 


< as | / | acquaintance, for her many estimable qualities. 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 


Geography, Mathematics, History, Composi- ~ PRINTED BY JO 
tion, Natural and Mental Philosophy, Physio- 

















, in this city, on Third-day afternoon, the 31st 
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